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Disease of the Heart in Sheep. 


A worthy old Ewe, belonging to the flock of E. 
Wood, Esq. in this town, fell sick a month or two 
ago, and grew lean and poor. Her owner finding 
that her death was inevitable, killed her and sub- 
jeeted her, as every flock owner should in similar 
cases, to dissection and examination. The follow- 
ing items of the post obit examination have been 
obligingly furnished by him. She was quite old 
and with lamb—finding that she was sick and fail- 
ing, he separated her from the rest of the flock and 
fed her alone, still she grew leaner and more feeble, 
although her appetite continued, and finally she 
was killed. Every part of the body and intestines 
had a healthy appearance. But on the examina- 
tion of the heart it was found to be in a dropsical 
state. ‘The heart case contained more than a gill 
of watery fluid, and one lobe was found to be 
weak, flabby, diminished in size, and evidently 
wasting away. ‘There was no paleness of the eye 
—the skin had begun to grow pale a little—appe- 
tite continued moderately good, and the stomach 
was full when she was killed. ‘The owner consid- 
ers the disease a species of the rot, what he calls 
“misplaced rot” and states that it is the third case 
that he has had in his flock in the course of a few 
years. 





Spring. 

This is the season of preparation—of girding up 
the loins for action. A season fuliof hope and an- 
imation and activity. Nature seems as if she were 
bursting the searments of the tomb and coming 
forth in robes of regenerated beauty. The whole 
animated world wakes from the slumbers of win- 
ter and goes forth with joy and gladness and begins 
the work of the season. Slothful indeed, and in- 
sensible must that person be, who does not hear 
with pleasure and profit the ten thousand tongues 
that are inviting him to join them in the work of 
this busy and exhilarating season. And how is it 
farmers? All ready to “ go ahead”? or have your 
limbs become too torpid and inert to commence 
the necessary operations before going into the de- 
tails of your spring’s work? Are your oxen in 
good plight, or have you laid in a stock of brad 
awls, to put in the tip of your goad sticks to act as 
a stimulus to get them used to goadings before fly 
time? We trust that you are all ready—your ox- 
en as fat and as sleek as moles—your chains all 








sound—your yokes ail good and strong, and a spare 
bow or two laid away in é@ase of accidents—your 
ploughs and your harrows all in good order, and 
your cart in trim for its business, with its axletree 
well greased so as to move as still as a mouse, and 
not alarm the neighborhood by its screams of dis- 
tress while quarrelling with a dry and heated box ? 
If so you will move along quietly, at least while at 
work. How are your sheep? ‘Vicks all smoked 
or snuffed to death ? and the lambs—do they look 
as if they were well to live and felt satisfied with 
their new state of existence, or are they shivering 
and shaking by the side of a wretched mother— 
one moment tugging and bunting an empty apolo- 
gy for an udder, and the next dodging under a bri- 
er bush to escape the crows? And your cattle and 
calves, and colts and horses—are their winter jack- 
ets off, or has it got set so fast upon a hidebound 
carcase that it bids fair to shelter them from the 
frosts of another year? And the vermin—in plain 
English, lice,—are they strangers upon them, or 
have they taken a life lease of the premises, or 
hold their homestead by inheritance and right of 
possession? Ifso, and you will take the trouble to 
read the next paragraph, we will tell you how to 
get rid of them. 


Lice on Cattle and a new way 
to Kill them. 

For some wise reason or other, it has pleased 
Providence to create a set of animals in the shape 
of what are commonly called lice, to live upon oth- 
er animals. These are oftentimes troublesome to 
farmers. An animal infested with them cannot 
thrive, keep him ever so well, as another animal 
kept in the same way that is not infested with them. 
The natural history, that is,the habits and charac- 
teristics of these animals is not well understood— 
how long they are in the egg—for they are ovipa- 
rous—how long it is before they come to maturity 
and can propagate—how many eggs a female can 
lay at a time—how long they live if not molested— 
what they like best and what they hate worst—are 
questions which every farmer ought to know how 
to answer, and which we doubt if one in the world 
can answer. Farmers have different modes of de- 
stroying them. Unguentum, or anguintum as we 
Yankees too often say, will kill them and often- 
times the catile too. It is a preparation of mercu- 
ry and a poison. Bacon fat will kill them, and so 
will almost any grease that gets on to them. 'To- 
bacco juice will kill the old ones and hatch the eggs 
if put On warm, to our certain knowledge, and oft- 
entimes make the animal tobacco sick—no very 
pleasant feeling. All these preparations are some- 
what troublesome to apply, especially the tobacco 
juice, because the beast must be sopped in the gra- 
vy of the In«lian weed. 

We have been informed that Capt. John Haines 
of Readfield, has discovered what to us, is a new 
remedy, and we presume is soto others. It is sim- 
ply the application of tar in a few spots about the 
the body of the animal troubled with them, and it 
proves sure Cestruction to them. If this is a fact 
the discovery is a very important one. 





Horticultural Register. 


This periodical was received promptly on the 
first day of the month, and contains as usual a va- 
riety of matter interesting to the Horticulturist.— 
The first article is upon the Gladiolus Cardinalis 
with an elegant plate. This will please the culti- 
vator of flowers, and we wish that there were none 
worse employed, than in such harmless and pleas- 
ing business, 

II. On the Cultivation of the Cypress Vine and 
other tender annual plants. This is also valuable 
to the above class of people. 

IIL. Is an article from the pen of Gen. Dearborn 
on the cultivation of the milk weed or silk weed as 
some call it. He recommends the young shoots of 
it as a substitute for asparagus. We have in a for- 
mer number of our paper recommended this com- 
mon plant to the notiee of our farmers—perhaps 
there is no individual plant growing among us that 
has so many valuable properties—and yet there is 
none more neglected. The cause undoubtedly is 
—it is too common. It has been thrown too pro- 
fusely in our path. If we had to send to China tor 
it and nurse it with care and labor, we should con- 
sider it invaluable. 

IV. Importance of Experimental Horticulture. 
A very sensible paper, containing hints worth the 
attention of the farmer as wellas the gardener—tor 
instance, “The importance of correctly determin- 
ing the distances from each other at which vegeta- 
bles may be most advantageously planted, cannot 
be doubted, if each individual plant should occupy 
half a square foot more space than is sufficient to 
secure for it all the food, shelter, light and air which 
it requires to attain perfection, a large proportion 
of every acre so cropped must prove wholly unpro- 
ductive, and if on the contrary, less than is requir- 
ed be afforded, the produce of the acre will be ina- 
terially diminished.” 

V. On the Grape and the Manufacture of Wine. 
An excellent paper, and we hope to give it entire 
to our readers soon. 

VI & VII. On Hedges—various shrubs are re- 
commended, among others the white thorn, one or 
two species of which are very common in Maine, 
especially the white thorn, so called, (Crataegus 
Crus Galli) and it grows well too in all sorts of 
soils and ali sorts of situations. 

VIII. Rose Bugs—This troublesome chap is 
common in Massachusetts, and we hope that he 
will stay there. We have never seen him in Maine, 
though we have a host of his cousins. If we mis- 
take not, he is a curculio, and if disturbed will curl 
in his snout, shut up his eyes, fold up his arms and 
“make believe dead.” ‘The writer recommends to 
shake the bush, and when they have all fallen ap- 
parently as dead as door nails—call the hens whio 
will pick them up, and they'll find themselves dead 
in reality. 

IX. Notices of the newest and best fruits and 
vegetables—a good catalogue. 

X. Pinus Lambertiana—a notice of a new pine 
that grows on the coast of Calefornia. 

XI. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

XII. Gardener’s Work for April. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


Indian Corn. 


Mr. Houmes :—In No. 8 of vol. 3, of your valu- 
able publication, I noticed a piece from your valt- 
able, useful, and generally very lucid correspondent, 
who uniformly signs the initials of his own proper 
name, as I am informed, J. H. J. on the subject of 
the culture of Indian corn in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts formerly, when the science of 
agriculture and the application of manure in the 
several states of it were not as well understood asthey 
now are. He mentions that a certain piece of land 
was manured partly from what we call new ma- 


nure taken from the stable—the droppings from the | a fork, and raise the dung at 
the surface of the ground. Put on to this the frame 


the corn in the hill, and that some portion of the | Nd the glass, and mn a short time @ rapid fermen- 


stock the winter previous to its being put under 
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that each sash will contain six strips of glass, six | the bushel, turneps ought not to be estimated as low 
inches broad, which lap slightly, to throw off the | as 12 1-2 cents. I have not, however, made eXper- 


rain. ‘These are the most common form, though 
the size is not material- Whatever may be the size 
of the sash, a frame generally made of plank, must 
be provided to fittwo or three of them, with strips 
running from front to rear, for the sash to slide upon. 
The frame may be from 14 to 13 inches on the 
back side, and about 7 inches less in front, so as to 
give the glass, when on it, a slope nearly at right 
angles with the rays of the meridian sun. Having 
thus a frame and sashes, lay down the former in 
the place designed for the hot bed, mark out a space 
extending round the frame 8 to 12 inches, and take 
out the earth from the enclosed s to the depth 
of I2 to 15 inches, and fill this with unfermented 
horse dung, separated and ry en distributed with 

east 18 inches above 


| take place. In two or three days, the 


land or corn was alike manured from fermented ng may be covered with four to six inches of 


manure, the droppings of sheep ; & altho’ the latter 
caused the corn to appear much the most prosper- 
ous in the early part of the season, yet at harvest 
time the ears were really worth less, while that ma- 


earth, and if cucumbers are intended to be 
planted, a hole should be made in the manure un- 
der each sash of four or six inches, for the hills, 
that the depth of earth may be ten or twelve inches. 
Whenever the violence of the heat has sufficiently 


nured with new manure was tolerably good. Now | subsided, which will be in two or three days more, 





I wish him to be so obliging as to inform whether 
he apprehends the difference was wholly occasion- 


seeds may be planted, which will oy ed above 
ground in 24 or 48 hours. Care must taken to 
raise the upper ends of the sash occasionally, to let 


ed by using the new manure, or because one por- | off the heated air, and to draw them partially down, 
tion of it was from the droppings of sheep. I am | @fter the plants are up, when the weather is mild, 


aware that some of my neighbors believe that if a 


and to cover the glass witha mat when it is cold, 
and during a meridian sunshine, to protect the plants 


ton of hay be eaten by sheep, the droppings there- | fom the frost and sun. The middle of March or 


from will be worth less for manure when compar- 
ed with the same quantity of hay or vegetables eat- 
en and dropped from other ruminating animals, 
and the piece referred to seems to favor the same 
idea, and encourages them in what I believe to be 
an error. I suppose that a ton of hay, or any quan- 
tity of vegetables eaten by sheep will make as much 
and as valuable manure as though eaten by other 
ruminating animals, if due care be taken to keep it 
from exhalation—as it is a fine manure it may re? 
quire more care in this particular to prevent it 
from manuring the atmosphere instead of the land. 
I am a great friend of the use of new manure at all 
times, especially for the Indian corn crop, turned 
under the sod, there it seems to undergo a fermen- 
ting process the whole season, and warms and sat- 
urates the soil as needed for the corn. I have no 
idea of entering into any altercation with your so 
frequent and valuable correspondent, but merely 
with the utmost urbanity to make enquiry of him 
as to his ideas, which I think he left a little in the 
dark. As to his P.S. below the same piece, where 
he names your correspondent W. and calls some of 
his remarks “ palaver,” I should think one corres- 
pondent might, if he tried, censure another in terms | 
less bitter, but of this J. H. J. will judge on reflec- | 
tion. MASSACHUSETTS, 


Hot Beds. 

Hot Beds, we are aware, are very little employed 
hy farmers ; yet many would employ them, we be- 
lieve, ifthey knew how to construct and manage 
them. The expense istrifling. They are employ- 
ed to raise early salads, early cab plants, and 
cucumbers, and to bring forward plants of other 
garden | prem. as tomatoes, egg plants, flowers, 
&c. and which may be transplanted into the open 
ground as soon as the season will permit. By 
means of hot beds, under ordinary management, 
salads may be had for the table in April or May, 
cucumbers in May and June, and —- and oth- 
er plants in May, or earlier itdesired. ‘There is no 
specific rule for making a hot bed, yet we will give 
such directions as will enable those who wish, to 
make an experiment of their use. 

The first thing is to obtain, say three sashes which 
are reg | about 6 feet long by 3 or 4 inches 
broad. They consist ofa stout frame made of 
plank, with five longitudinal astragals or strips, for 
the g’ass to rest upon without any cross pieces, 80 





the first of April is early enough to prepare a hot 
bed for plants designed to be transplanted into the 
open ground.—.V. Y. Cultivator. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


Culture of Ruta Baga. 


The following is an account of the method I pur- 
sued in the cultivation of Ruta Baga. I sowed 3-4 
of an acre, the most of which had been well manur- 
ed the year preceding—soil, a deep sandy loam. 
The land was ploughed three times,and then thrown 
into low ridges about 20 inches a These were 
smoothed down with a hoe, and a man followed 
with a sharpened stick to make a light drill in the 
top of the ridge. The seed was sown in these drills 
with a tin cup, which had two small holes punched 
in the bottom—in the top was fixed a tight wooden 
cover, to which was attached an upright handle two 
feet in length. The sower should walk at an even 
pace, shaking the cup gently. A boy followed with 
a light roller, which completed the work. Several 
rows were sown on the ridges as they were left by 
the plough, and no difference could be observed 
between them and the others, A rain, however, 
following the sowing. Had it continued dry, I 


iments sufficiently decisive to show what the rela- 
tive value is, but 1 have fattened three oxen upon 
them, and those who had opportunities of judging 
acknowledged that animals could hardly thrive bei- 
ter than they did. 

Errors in Cultivation.—I think, unless for house 
use, they should not be sown later than the 15th of 
6mo. The first weeding was put off much too 
long—labor more than doubled on that account. 
They should be sown 2 1-2 or 3 feet apart, that the 
cultivator may be used. 

Macedon, 3 mo. 6, 1835. Mo. R. Smirn, 


From the Turf Register. 
Big-Head in Horses. A Cure. 


Mr. Editor :—In looking over your J anuary num- 
ber for the present year, I saw an inquiry from a 
Plain Farmer, requiring some information relative 
to the big-head in horses. I will say to him that it 
is not only a cure for big-head, but also big-jaw and 
shoulders, I have known it to cure many valuable 
— I have no doubt of the disease being scro- 

ula. 

TreatmMENT.—Bleed freely once aweek ; for three 
or four weeks give the bestcorn. Put one ounce 
ofthe Bi-chloride of Mercury, (better known by 
the name of corrosive sublimate,) in one pint of al- 
cohol, let it digest, then rub the part affected twice 
a day, morning and evening, until the part blisters 
well, then anoint the part with sweet oil, in a few 
days it will commence healing, then repeat the ap- 
plication once or twice more, and the horses is cured 
without the least scar or in the least disfigured. 

M- 








From the Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 
Hints to Farmers. 


There are two particular items, to which I would 
call the attention of farmers, viz. to do everything 
at a proper time, and in a proper manner. Never 
to put off anything till tomorrow that may be done 
today, is an excellent maxim, and should be obser- 
ved by every farmer: while he holds in everlasting 
contempt, that saying of the Spaniards, do nothing 
today that can be put off till tomorrow. Very much 
of a farmer’s success will depend on a due regard 
to the observation of time. If his land is in good 
order to sow bis seed he should never wait for the 
morrow, that the moon may change. I hearda re- 
spectable farmer “ down east” ask another if he paid 
attention to the moon’s phases, when he sowed his 


| peas, he replied that he did not even let the moon 


now when he sowed them! You may smile at 
the old gentleman’s remark, and I may say to such 
as do regard the moon when they sow their seed 
that I am astonished at their folly! But to return ; 
a man can do much more work in season by a little 
regard to order. Generally speaking, every part of 





doubt whether these rows would have succeeded | a farmer’s work should be as distinctly separated as 
as well asthe others. J used a pound of seed. | the ends of his fingers, though this rule will not 
This, I am aware, would be considered a great deal; | hold good in every case. A farmer was asked how 
but the cost of the seed is trifling in comparison with | he got along so well with his business ? he replied 
the value of the privilege of having a plant just | that he did but one thing ata time. Solomon said 
where we want it. As soon as they were in the | (and surely he ought to know) to everything there 
rough leaf, I thinned them out at from eight to isa season, and a time to every purpose under hea- 
'ven, a time to plant and a time pluck. But per- 


twelve inches distance from each other. 


1334. EXPENSE OF CULTIVATION. 

4 mo. 26—Ploughing, 2-8 of a day, 12s. $1 00 
Ss 2 Do. do. 12s. 1 00 
*<¢f Do. 1-2 day 12s. 75 
os“ « Riding, 1-4 12s, 38 
“ “ 


ad 1-2 day, sowing, three men and one 
58. 


Ys 
Seed, J lb. Bs. 
7 “ 22-—Weeding and thin’g, 12 days, 5s. 
“ « 31—Weeding, 2 1-2 days 5s. 
8 “ 16 Do 1 1-2 days, 5s. 
11 “ 8—Drawing from the ground, 5 
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days, 58. 3 12 
Covering, | day, 5s. 62 
Interest on land at $50 per acre, 1 75 
$20 87 
Cr. 
By 40 bushels, sold at 2s. $10 00 
486 do. certainly worth 1s. 60 75 
70 75 
Nett gain, $49 88 


But in my opinion when corn is worth 50 cents 


| 


Dr. | haps enough of that, Then let ig be done 
oO 


in a proper manner. It would be well for every 
farmer to remember what I many times heard an 
excellent farmer say, “ if a thing is worth doing at 
all, it is worth doing well.” This applies to every 
person whether farmer or mechanic. But to the 
farmer more especially. Ifhis land is worth _ 
ing at all, itis worth doing well. It is too often that 
the farmer reasons : “ If I expend ever so much la- 
bor and money upon this piece of land, it will yield 
but little, therefore, I will not take much pains with 
it.” He might as well say of the best piece of land 
he has, if I sow or plant this, and the corn or wheat 
should do well, it might be destroyed by mildew or 
some other means, therefore, I will let it lie. T'his 
is in nothing more necessary than in making fence 
or building houses. For instance notice the fasten- 
ing of gates or driving stakes, ne stitch in time 
or manner will save nine. By doing one thing well 
another thing may be preserved, and much proper- 
tysaved. But one more hint; after a farmer has 
committed his seed to the earth, it is his duty to pray 
to the Giver of every good and perfect gift, that he 





may have an abundant harvest? Have the prayers 
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of every man been answered to the restraining or |ter, is that of the roller, so the velocity of the point } same, to obtain the whole draught of a carriage, we 


giving rain to water the earth? Who is it that 
gives us fruiiful seasons, filling our hearts with 
giadness ? : : 
Now, Messrs Editors, if you think the above hints 
will be subservient to the farmer’s interest, you may 
give them a place in your paper; or ifnot, commit 
them to the flames. HEOPHILUS Farmer. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
On Draught.---No. VI. 


The consideration of Canal Boats, as vehicles of 
conveyance, occupied more time and space than I 
had at first intended, and yet, with all its prolixity, 
the subject was but barely commenced. I should 
he much gratified for farther discusson and eluci- 
dation by some more able pen than my own, espe- 
cially as there seems to be a prevailing disposition 
throughout our country to relinquish Canals in fa- 
vor of Railroads. For the present, I must leave the 
subject, and proceed to the consideration of some 
of the other vehicles ordinarily in use. 

Sleds, or sledges, were doubtless among the ear- 
liest inventions of man for the conveyance of bur- 
thens, but it will be unnecessary for me to go back 
to the primitive ages, and trace the gradations of 
improvement which have followed these simple ve- 
hicles through a period of 4,000 years up to our 
more perfect wheel — It is sufficient for 
us to know, that however high they may have been 
onee estimated, their use is now almost wholly a- 
handoned as a means of conveyance. But notwith- 
standing the immense friction incurred in their use, 
there are cases where they may be used with con- 
venience and even advantage. When heavy loads 
are to be moved for short distances, over uneven, 





rocky ground, or through low and boggy places, a | 


resort to sleds or sledges seems to be desirable, al- 
though the power required to draw them will be 
four or five times greater than that required for an 
equally loaded cart upon a common road. 

The draught of a sledge over a rocky or uneven 
surface is found to be about one fifth of the load, so 
that to draw a ton weight will require a force o 


traction of about 400 lbs. Upon common roads the | 


friction will be much greater, and of course the 
force of traction increased ; they are therefore unfit 
for use, except in special cases, 

The use of sleds and sleighs upon ice and snow, 
however, presents far different claims. We all 
know the advantage thus gained; and this facility 
of movement depends upon precisely the same 
principles, as their increased resistance when drawn 
over a gravelly surface. In the one case, the fric- 
tion is enormously increased by the contact of grin- 
ding surfaces ; and in the other as wonderfully di- 
minished by the peculiar qualities of ice; so that 
the same force of traction will move more than dou- 
ble the weight which it would, even upon wheels. 
‘l'he grand desideratum, in all cases of draught, is 
to get rid of, or overcome resistance, and it matters 
not whether this is accomplished through the inter- 
vention of ice or wheels. In all cold climates, sleds 


are in constant and general use, and the depth of | 


winter is the season for transporting merchandize. 

Another process in overcoming friction, is in the 
use of rollers. These constitute perhaps the most 
perfect relief to moving substances, inasmuch as 
their motion is attended with the least friction. 
There are three kinds of rollers which are in fre- 
quent use; the perfect cylinder, the cylinder with 
increased extremities, and the ball. 

If a cylinder, and the plane on which it moves, 
could be made perfectly hard and unyielding, it is 
easy to see that no increase of weight upon the cyl- 
inder could in the least degree increase the friction; 
lor the contact of a circle with a straight line being 
only a point, the contact of a series of circles, or a 
cylinder with a plane, can only be a line. It mat- 
ters not, therefore, whether the weight be more or 
less, in the ease supposed, as the point of contact 
must always be simply a line. But in practice, no 
such perfection can be obtained, and in the use of 
rollers we are subjected to all the resistance inse 
arable from unevenness of surface and the yielding 
of materials, 

hg eye difficulty exists in their practical use to 
wit, the constant supply of rollers necessary in front 
of the moving body.. This is caused by the weight’s 
advancing at twice the rate of the roller; for it is 
easily shown, that the point of contact with the 
weight, always moves with twice the velocity of the 
centre of the roller, and as the velocity of the een- 


| of contact, is that of the weight. 


|should only have to ascertain the resistance arising 


| Nor are these difficulties at all diminished in the | from these other sources. But in doing this, there 


use of balls; for though they move in grooves and 


-and must yield more or less under pressure. 


| The cylinder with increased extremities, is some- 


is 
are easily handled, they nevertheless require to be | w 


| constan y renewed in front of the moving body, | England, to ascertain the difference of resistance 


| 


at difficulty, and to exemplify the matter, I 
i sate the result of some experiments made in 


upon different kinds of roads. sath 
A light four-wheeled wagon, weighing with its 


what preferable to the others, inasinuch as the | load 1,000 lbs., was repeatedly drawn upon differ- 
weight being placed on its small central part, will| ent kinds of roads, and the average result was as 


not gain so rapidly on the roller; for the ends which 
‘come in contact with the ground being larger, and 
‘operating something like he wheel and axle, will 
move with more than halfthe velocity ofthe weight 
and consequently a less number of rollers will be 
necessary. But after all, the use of the roller must 
be confined to short distances, and when a reduction 
of resistance is of more importance than time or 
| space. 
| We next come to the consideration of wheels, and 
| it is hardly necessary to say, that they fully obviate 
all the objections and difficulties incidental to the 
use of the roller and sledge. Nothing could be bet- 
ter adapted to the use for which they are intended, 
and no contrivance has ever been found to supplant 
‘them. During a period of more than 3000 years, 
they have been constructed upon principles pre- 
cisely the same as at the present time; and though 
they have undergone every variety of shape and 
form, they have all depended upon the simple 
principle of the section of a cylinder, revolving up- 
on a fixed axle. Connected with the subject of 








by diminish the necessary force of traction. To 
effect this, they transfer the friction which would 
take place between a moving body and the surface 
over which it moves, to the smooth, oiled periphe- 
ries of the axis and box; while they at the same 
|time, possess a mechanical advantage for overcom- 
ing obstacles proportioned to the squares of their 
diameters. 


But as their particular adaptedness to relieve fric- | 


tion must depend upon their form and construction, 
be ; 
sider the advantages and disadvantages of the vari- 
ous forms of wheels, and the channels upon which 
they move. 


a circle, and su pposing it to move upon a level plane 
the center will always remain at the same height, 


tion, we should only have to examine into the force 
necessary to turn the wheel; but in practice the 


therefore the friction created by the pressure of the 





erture, which is the source of resistance. Now this 
‘friction bears the same proportion to the force ne- 
cessary to be applied, as the radius of the axle does 


it will be necessary to elucidate our subject, to con- | 


| follows : x 

ar orce of tractwon requir- 

Description of Read. ed to bee the w a 
Turnpike road—hard, dry, 30 13 Ibs. 

Do. dirty, 3y as 

Hard, compact loam, 53 “ 

Ordinary cross road, 106 “ 

Turnpike road—new gravelled, 143 e 

Loose, sandy road, 204 « 





| 


| 
| 





| 





} 


| 


} 





The friction at the axles, which were of wood, 
was, of course, nearly constant, and probably ab- 
sorbed at 1-80 of the weight, or 12 1-2 lbs, of the 
force of traction, leaving for the resistance caused 
by the road, as follows : 


Turnpike road—hard, dry, 18 Ibs, 
0. dirty, 26 1-2 « 
Do. new gravelled, 134 1-2 « 
Loose, sandy road, 191 1-2 « 


So that in the last case, the portion of draught 
caused by the state of the road, was ten times as 
great as on a good hard turnpike, and about fifteen 
times as great as that which arose from friction at 


draught, their object is to relieve friction, and there- | the axles. The most of the roads in this country 


will come nearer to the two last, than to either of 
the others, so that we may fairly estimate the aver- 
age draught upon most of the roads in this State to 
be at least ten times the amount caused by the fric- 
tion at the axles. It would be hopeless to attempt 
to remedy this, by increasing the size of the wheel 
we must, therefore, have some reference to their 
form, which more or less influences the state of the 
roads. QuERcus. 


Sy 


Turkey Tracks. 


A slab of red sandstone was pointed out to us the 
other day, which had impressed upon it to the depth 


The theory of the wheel is very simple. It being | of about half an inch, four indentations, bearing a 


precise resemblance to the tracks of a turkey. The 
corresponding upper slab was also shown us, which 


and consequently move parallel to the plane. If, | also bore four tracks standing out from the surface, 
then, a weight is attached to its centre, this weight | and which evidently had fitted in to the indenta- 
will also move in a straight line, and continue so to | tions of its mate with the utmost accuracy. The 
do, as long as motion is communicated to the wheel. | fair inference was, that two antediluvian turkeys or 
If, therefore, there is nothing in the mode of attach- | other birds of similar structure, had raced over this 
ing the weight to this center, to impede its revolu- | stone at some period in one of the earliest of the 


long ages which were consumed in its deposition 
and consolidation ; thus leaving atrace which re- 


weight cannot revolve with the wheel, but must rest | mained uninjured while the whole earth’s poles 
upon an axle passing through its center; and it is, were unfixed, & continents were buried in the tide. 


The slabs we have been describing were found 


weight and axle upon the lower surface of the ap- | at Montague, two or three miles this side of Sun- 


derland, on the bank of Connecticut River, a hun- 
dred feet above the water. 
Indications of the kind above mentioned are 


} . . - . . . 
to the radius of the wheel, and therefore the force | found quite often in the new red sandstoue forma- 


| which is necessary to overcome this resistance is 
inversely as the radius or diameter of the wheel, or in 
other words, the draught will diminish exactly th 
Bee as the diameter of the wheel is increas- 
ed. 

But the exact amount of resistance occasioned by 
this friction, will depend upon the nature of the 
substances in contact at the axle, as well as upon 
the dimensions of the wheeland axle. Metals and 
polished surfaces are found to be best adapted to 
this purpose, and will also bear the greatest press- 
ure without injury. 

Now the friction in such cases, where the parts 
are properly greased. amounts to about one-sixth 
| of the weight ; and if the diameter of the wheel is 
_to that of the axle as 18 to 1, which is a common 
| proportion, then the whole resistance arising from 

friction at the axle, will be equal to 1-6 of 1-18, 
which is equal to 1-108, Therefore, to move a ton 
weight, would only require a force of about 18 1-2 
lbs., and as friction is not increased by velocity, the 
same force would only be requisite at all velocities. 
But in practice, the friction at the axle is but a small 
portion of the resistance we have toencounter. The 
impediments upon roads, the yielding of materials 
and the circumstances of the load, all have an im- 
portant influence upon the draught. But as the 
friction at the axle must always remain about the 











| 
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tions extending through that part of the valley of 
the Connecticut River which lies between New 
Haven and the north line of Massachusetts. Fos- 
sil plants have been found in it, according to Hitch- 
cock, at Hadley, at Sunderland, at Hoyt’s quarries 
in Deertield,and a few rods south of the County 
jail in this town. 

About thirteen years since, the bones of a verte- 


bral animal, about five feet long, were discovered 


imbedded in the thickness of eighteen feet of sand - 
stone, at East Windsor, in Connecticut. The re- 
mains of fish have been discovered in the shale on 
the banks of the Connecticut at West Springfield, 
Deerfield and Sunderland. Sunderland is the only 
place where where they can still be procured, and 
there are found in vast quantities. These fish are 
such as dwelt neither in lakes, rivers, nor fresh wa- 
ter ; but such as are only found in tropical oceans. 

The same remarkable facts hold true as to the 
vegetable fossil remains discovered at Westfield, &c. 
All go to prove, in the language of the distinguish- 
ed author of the Massachusetts Geological Report, 
that “ this delightful valley, which now forms so 
cheering a residence for man, once constituted, an‘ 
for an immense period, the bottom of a tropical 
ocean, where 4 myer Gorgonee, certainly ten, and 

rhapstwenty feet high, formed coral groves, and 

ucoide more numerous, flourished.”—Mercury. 
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From the New York Cultivator. boom bya and whee be a soft and moist dur- | 
- , , . . in e parching heats of July and August; and 
Hints on Sheep Husbandry. that he les reason to believe, chet the top of the sta- | 
Shelter.—It is obvious that housing sheep at night | ple of a greased fleece, would not become harsh 
and providing them, during the day, a shelter from | and discolered, which is frequently the case with 
the rain and sun, must preserve and improve the | English wool. Additional and very powerful in- 
wool ; and also essentially conduce to the health & | ducements to spring and summer greasing, are the 
preservation of the animal.— Bakewell. following :—The ointment destroys the sheep tick, | 
I would have sheep winter fed, to the degree of | and has a tendency to preveut cutaneous distempers, 
commencing the grass season in good store order, | and to preserve sheep from the stroke of the fly. 
and without having sustained any check, in carcass | Farther—a considerable quantity of wool will be 
or wool ; and winter sheltered in yards or sheds, as | saved, which is torn off by sheep when rubbing 
much as the sheep may themselves affect, through- | themselves, in order to allay the irritation of the 
out even the mildest climates of Britain. For nei-{ skin, occasioned by those causes. The ointment 
ther merino, nor half breed merino lambs, nor in- | resists the action of the moisture more powerfully 
deed those of any other breed, ought to be exposed | than could the natural yolk of the wool; and Mr. 
without some kind of shelter, to the rigors of the | Bakewell gives an example of the superier warm- 
winter and early spring ; and the sheep, when ar- | ness and dryness apparently enjoyed by greased 
rived at their maturity or full strength, will still re- | sheep, on the mountain sides, where greased and 
quire the same, with regular and good feeding, if | ungreased, browsed together. 
it be intended to force the growth of their fleece, to| The following is given as the Northumberland 
its utmost weigh, and to preserve the quality in its | preparation:—From 16 to 20 pounds butter, are 
highest degree of condition and fineness.—Law- | placed over the fire and melted ; a gallon of tar is 
rence. then added, and the mixture is stirred until the two 
One of the completest sheep yards I have seen, | substances are well incorporated, and form a soft, 
is that which Mr. Thurlow has made at Gosfield, | tenacious ointment. ‘The care always necessary in 
partly by means of stubble stalks, but the space well | the application of ointments to the sheep, is espe- 
enclosed ; a large flock may be under cover or ex- | cially so in this case ; for, says Mr. Bakewell, if the 
posed, at their pleasure. Li the centre is a thick | ointment be merely rubbed on the wool, tt collects on 
stubble stack, which forms a double shed. He finds | the top of the staple, attracts and mixes with the soil, 
it of incomparable use, inasmuch as he intends to | and ts rather iyurious, than beneficial to the fleece. 
convertall the straw of his large farm into dung, and | The staples of the fleece are to be divided with one 
to leave off buying bullocks for that purpose.—Au- | hand, and the ointment applied to the skin with the 
thur Young. finger of the other hand, by which means the oint- 
‘I'he late Gen, Murray’s standing folds were e- | ment is softened by the warmth of the skin, and 
qually well contrived, euclosing an area of 57 yards , equally diffused throughout the fleece. ‘The quan- 
in length, and 20 broad, containing 1,140 square | tity required will in course vary with the size of the | 
yards. Above 700 ewes were folded in it at night, | sheep, but generally, and in the lighter mode of 
und for that number it is more than a yard and a| greasing, one gallon of tar, and 20 Ibs, butter will be 
haif for each sheep. All around it was a shed nine | sufficient for forty or fifty sheep — Laurence. 
or ten feet wide, and also across the middle, which | An unfavourable change takes place on shorn 
latter was open on both sides. A rack for hay, | wool, kept long in a very warm and dry tempera- 
placed against the wall, which was boarded sur- | ture ; the fibres become indurated, rigid and elastic, 
rounded the whole ; and another, which was dou- | and acquire the properties of the hard wools, ‘The 
ble, to be eaten out of on both sides, stood along | greater the degree of warmth, the more speedily 
the centeral shed: under the rack was a small man- | will the effect be produced. Wool which has been 
ger, in Which the food was given.—IJb. shorn three or four years, will not spin or fill so 
A cool moderate temperature is more favorable | well as when kept only one year, A dry situation 
to the production of fine wool, than excessive heat; | is necessary for the preservation of wool, which 
and were the sheep of Spain, like those of England, | however at length looses its natural moisture, and 
unprotected against the effects of climate, I should | becomes hard, wool of limestone districts.—Bake- 
have no hesitation in saying, that the siuation of | well. 
that country would be, in some respects, worse than| Sheared sheep, turned into a newly mown pas- 
that ofour own island, and more uniricndly to the | ture, their coats attract the short ends of grass left 
growth ot'a fine eveu staple. But to the other qual- | by the seythe, and remain sticking in the bottom 
ities, the soundness and softness of the fibres, our | of the fleece, until in the end they are rolled up with 
frequent rains are very prejudicial, unless the sheep | it. These with any dried vegetable particles, such 
be sheltered and protected from their effects— | as bay seed or chaff, falling from the rack into the 
Bakewell. coat of the sheep, occasion much extra trouble and 
‘To preserve all the best qualities of wool in the | expense in the manufacture of the wool, since if 
Spanish breed of sheep, it will be necessary to at- | left, they would be wrought into the substance of 
tend to the three following objects:—The first in| the cloth, whence they must be extracted by holes 




















importance, is the purity of breed. The next, that 
the fleece be covered by nature with a copious yolk, 
or being deficient, that it be supplied by art; nor 
should the unctious covering of the wool be absor- 
bed by a mixture with the soil on fallows, or wash- 
ed away by rain. Lastly, that the sheep be kept 
dry, sheltered froin the the extremes of heat and 
cold, and their quantity of nourishment regulated. 
— Ibid. 

The bad effects of water on the pile, while grow- 
ing, may be owing to the readiness with which it 
mingles with the yolk, and carries off a quantity of 
that animal soap,which is so necessary to the good 
quality and even existence of the fleece ; for ifcare 
be taken to prevent this, by the skilful application 
of tar mingled with butter, which act as repellants 
to the water, the wool part of the staple which 
grew after the mixture was applied, contains a suf- 
ficieut supply of rich and nutricious yolk, and is a 
much superior sort of wool to those parts of the 
pile which have been exposed without protection, 
to the dripping wetness of the wintry season.— 
Luccock. 

Mr. Bakewell is so fully convinced of the utility 
of greasing, that he advises it immediately after 
shearing, and again in October. In his opinion, 
the trouble and expense of it, twice a year, will be 
well repaid by its beneficial effects upon both the 
carcass and fleece of the sheep, in every part of 
Britain. He observes, by ‘the first greasing, the 
wool will be covered and defended from the action 
of the soil, when the particles are most pulverized 





made, to be afterwards repaired at the fulling mill, 
or by the fine drawer. Hay in racks should be up- 
on the level with the heads of the sheep, and the 
staves by no means too wide aprt, since some sheep, 
particularly the Spanish, are the most wasteful 
anjmals in the world of their provisions.—Lauccock. 

The wool grower is counselled to place no de- 
pendence upon accidental and external circumstan- 
ces, for the production of good fleeces, but to rely 
entirely and with confidence upon the properties 
with which nature has endowed his sheep. The 
perpetuity of animal properties being scarcely any 
where more strikingly exhibited, than in the cer- 
tainty and regularity with which the parent sheep 
convey to their offspring their own distinguished 
charicteristics. Breed is of the utmost consequence. 
It is the basis upon which all the improvements of 
the flock must be founded; the only source of 
hope, that attempts to produce’fine wool will be fol- 
lowed with success. The kind of wool depends 
entirely on the species of sheep which bears it, and 
the soil and its products, or other external circum- 
stances, have no other effect than to vary the qual- 
ity of the sample, the wool itself still remaining true 
to its species, long, short, or mixed. Long and 
universal experience has established the fitness of 
heavy, coarse wooled sheep for rich grazing grounds 
and marshes, confining the light and short woolled 
stock to the hills and higher pastures. | Neverthe- 
less, fitness and propriety, not absolute necessity, 
have given birth to such arrangement; since short 
and fine wool might be grown in the low grounds, 





and lon wool in the upper, with an additional ex- 
pense of winter keeping.— Lawrence. 


Monthly Strawberry. 


New Haven, (Conn.) Jan. 10, 1835, 
To the Editor of the Baltimore Farmer— 


Sir—At the proper time for transplanting the 
monthly strawberry, (Spring) I shall forward some to 
you as you request. 

My stock originated from seed obtained from 
plants imported from France. I have also some of 
the French vines, but they are worthless—that is, 
they are poor bearers. Those from the seed bear 
very abundantly, unless checked iu their growth by 
severe droughts. In dry weather, therefore, they 
should be watered freely. 

The mode of cultivation, which I have found 
most successful, is to transplant early in the spring, 
(every spring) parting the bunches into as small por- 
tions as practicable, leaving a small root upon each 

yortion. A bunch will furnish about twenty roots, 

hese are set, if in a border for edging, six inches 
apart—if in a bed, ten inchesapart. They are hoed 
sufficiently to keep down the weeds, and require 
no other care except watering in dry weather. 

The soil should be rather poor. A good ceat of 


Sresh horse manure, containing a good deal of litter, 


should be dug in, so as to be buried about five inches 
under the surface. Untermented manure, with a 
mixture of straw, thus buried, appears to yield the 
best supply of food in the latter part of the season, 
when the plants most require it. 

The soil of my garden, isa light sand. Treated 
as above described, this strawberry produces more 


(taking the seasons through) than any other I am 


acquainted with. 
I ain, sir, with much respect, 
yours, &e, 


NOYES DARLING, 


From the New England Farmer. 


Mr. Fessenpen—If you think the following sta- 
tement of facts will enrich your weekly paper, and 
~~ in every farmer’s reach an additional luxury, 

shall look for it in your next number. , 

In consequence of a suggestion dropped in my 
hearing by an elderly farmer’s wife, I took a quan- 
tity of string beans from the poles, last summer, (the 
Agricultural,) prepared them entirely for the pot, 
spread them on a large table-leafin the sun, and 
dried them precisely as apples are dried. When 
perfectly divested of moisture, they rattle like nut- 
shells, and excited no small degree of ridicule. I 
bore it quite philosophically, and laid the supposed 
treasure aside for winter. In February, I ordered a 
handful put into water at night, to be kept warm till 
the next day, dropped into them a little pearl asb. 
The next day I foundthem green and swollen al- 
most to their size on the pole. They were boiled 
three hours, and tasted almost as fresh as if taken 
fresh from the garden. I had so pleasent a dish of 
them today, that I wished it possible for you, sir to 
have shared the luxury with me. 

Permit me to say, seamen would find them no 
less, and I believe more valuable, on long voyages, 
than dried apples, and the process of drying is the 


same. 
Lancaster, March 12, 18335. SENEX. 


From the Boston Courier. 


The Geological Lectures. 


The Lectures on Geology, by professor Silliman, 
given at the Temple, have thus far been wonderful- 
ly popular, At the evening course, many persons 
have been uniformly unable to get seats. 

The Lecture on Wednesday evening was a very 
interesting performance. We will not attempt ev- 
en a sketch of it. A brief description of Granire 
occupied a portion of the Lecturer’stime. Adopt- 
ing the usual mineralogical arrangement ; the com- 
mon Granite is known to be composed of three 
minerals—quartz, feldspar and mica. Quartz is 
the most universal in its distribution. It is diffused 
throughout our Earth, and is regarded as one of the 
principle elements that go to stay the ravages to 
which it is unceasingly exposed. It exists in great 
varieties, and was much esteemed by the ancients 
in the manufacture of various articles of utility and 
ornament. When Nero received intelligence of 
the revolt which produced his ruin, he is stated to 
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have dashed to pieces two splendid cups or vases, iknife. Put a piece of board into this place, jointed 
which cost him a sum equal to 3000 dollars. It is | straight, allowing just room enough between it and 
the board on which the hive sets for the bees to 


well known that it is highly valued in the hands 
of the lapidary, at the present day. The beautiful 
ainethyst and the splendid topaz are in its variety. 
—IJt enters into the composition of glass of all 
colors, and has constituted the flint of the pistol 
which has shot down many a patriot and many a 
coward. The finest varieties are confined to par- 
ticular localities. In the Alps of Salzburg, the Ty- 
rol, Switzerland, Dauphiny, Piedmont and Savoy, 
the richest and largest specimens of the rock crys- 
tal are found—and it is stated that upwards of a 
century ago, there was discovered in Zinkin, a 
large drusy eavity of these crystals, which yielded 
J000 ewt. and produced, even at that early period 
of geological developmenys, upward of 30,000 dol- 
lars. Many portions of the United States afford 
splendid specimens of rock crystal. In Paris, in} 
Maine, there is a locality, from which the writer | 
abstracted, several years since, a rich specimen of 
the rose quartz, 18 inches long and seven or eight 
in diameter. 

Feldspar, another mineral found in combination 
with the Granite, is mainly important for its use in | 
the manufacture of porcelain ware. ‘The porcelain 
earths are found in many parts of the United States. 
‘There is a vein at Chesterfield and Goshen, in this 
State. In philadelphia, there is a porcelain manu- 
factory. In China, the manufacture of porcelain 
was first known. It is there made by the union of 
two earths, petuntz and kaolin. ‘The earths are re- 
duced to an impalpable powder, by the proper pro- 
cesses of preparation. ‘The Chinese have ever had 
the lead in the manufacture of beautiful porcelain 
ware. It is superior in hardness, strength and du- 
rability, to the article produced in any other coun- 
try. It is stated that they manufacture a rich spe- 
cies, Which contains figures that are invisible when 
the vessels are empty, but which appear in great 
richness when they are filled with water. 

Mica, the other mineral that forms a component 
part of Granite, is what is vulgarly called, Isinglass. 
It is sometimes found in extended masses, in which 
are embedded crystals of tourmaline, topaz and gar- 
net. At Zinnwald, in Bohemia, the transparent 
crystals are found very perfect, most beautifully va- 
riegated. The principle use to which Mica has 
heen put, in purposes of utility, has been in the 
manufacture of lanterns—the making of ornamen- 





closing the door. If it be thought that this plan al- 


pass conveniently, and allow almost, but not quite 
sufficient space above for the bees to pass.—By this 
window bees will be supplied with fresh air, when 
it is necessary to confine them to their hives b 


lows too much light, the upper aperture may be 
stopped while the other is open, by laying a piece 
of board over it supported by a couple of nails dri- 
ven into the hive on which it is laid ; a part of the 
door may also be stopped if considered necessary. 

This improvement costs a mere trifle, and we 
find that it affords many important advantages, and 
is applicable to hives of almost every description. 
We made hives in this manner at first, mostly for 
the purpose of preventing robberies. When bees 
are attacked, they frequently joi the assailants, go 
off with them and carry away the honey. We lost 
60 or 70 pounds from a hive in that way last fall ; 
we stopped them up a vs! or two at a time as they 
appeared to be disturbed by robbers, allowing them 
a little air; we left them open in October, suppos- 
ing it to be too cool for them to be molested, and 
being absent, we supposed that they were robbed 
in some warm days that occurred in that month. 
We lost a swarm ot bees and about 30 pounds of 
honey in the same way the fall previous. Hives 
made in the manner above described may be stop- 
ped up at the door for several days, perhaps for sev- 
eral weeks, without injury, as the window will al- 
low them sufficient air for respiration. Hives made 
in this manner may be safely stopped up, when it 
is necessary to move them from place to place, or 
to do any work near the hives, or when any atten- 
tion is necessary to the hive or others near it; and 
hives of this construetion will not be so liable to 
suffocation as named in the 4th number, page 6th 
of this paper, as the snow on the board outside and 
the dead bees and other matter falling down on the 
inside, and the water falling upon the board will be | 
much more likely to stop up the door of the hive 
than the window above. Another important ad- 
vantage, the bees may be safely confined to their 
hives during winter and spring until the weather is | 
warm enough for them to go out without injury. | 
We lost several hundred bees last month by their 
going out on warm days, and becoming chilled so 
that they could not return. We thought that they 
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The Conestoga horse is found in Pennsylvania 
and the middle states—long in the leg and light in 
the carcass—sometimes rising seventeen hands, us- 
ed principally for the carriage; but when not too 
high, and with sufficient snbstance, useful for hunt- 
ing and the saddle. 

he English horse, with a good deal of blood, 
prevails in Virginia and Kentucky; and is found, 
to a greater or less de. in all the states. The 
Americans have, at different times, imported some 
of the best English blood. It has been most dili- 
fently and purely preserved in the Southern States. 
he celebrated Shark, the best horse of bis day, 
and equalled by few at any time, was the sire of 
the best Virginia horses; and Tally-ho, a son of 
Highflyer, peopled the Jerseys. 

n the back-settlements, and in the south-western 
states, is a horse resembling the wild horse of the 
Pampas, already described, and evidently of the 
same origin. 

The Flemish and Dutch Horse-—The Flemish & 
Dutch horses are large, and strongly and beautifully 
formed. We are indebted to them for some of the 
best blood of our draught-horses, and we still have 
frequent recourse to them for keeping up and im- 

roving the breed. ‘They will be more particular- 
y described when the eart-horse is spoken of. 





Sheep Husbandry. 


We take the following observations on Sheep 
Husbandry from Silliman’s Journal, 1824, It is 
contained in a “ Notice of an excursion among the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, &c. with 
miscellaneous remarks by James Pierce.” 

“From their elevation and latitude, the grazing 
lands situated in the northern part of New England, 
are best adapted for sheep. The great consump- 
tion of fodder incident to long winters, so objection- 
able to raising of cattle, is more than compensated 
to the merino sheep proprietor, by an improvement 
in the quantity and quality of wool, which is much 
affected by climate. In tropical countries, sheep 
are dressed with hair—in more temperate, the wool 
is generally short and coarse, but longer and finer 
in cold regions. In Spain, two and a half pounds 
of wool, is the average product of their merinoes, 
and of a quality inferior to ours—in the middle 
States, and valley of the Hudson, the same; on the 
elevated ground in the western part of Connecticut 


tal boxes—and for affording light in vessels of war,} would not go out in the winter as we had put! and Massachusetts—three, and in some flocks, four 
° " ~ ’ » } 
where the concussion of the cannon would break | boards on the front of the bee-house to prevent | 


common glass. It is said also that the perfect spe- 
cimens are used in Siberia, in Mexieo and Peru, 
instead of window glass, 

These three minerals, with their varieties, are al- 
ways found in combination, to form Granite.—T heir 
combinations, of course vary materially in their re- 
lative proportions in the diversified species of gran- 
ite. Granite has heretofore been esteemed by ma- 
ny Geologists as a primary rock, from its having 
been so frequently found as the prevailing base in 
the lofty structures whicn are seen towering in sub- 
lime grandeur in almost every portion of our Globe: 
but the minuter Geological researches have shown 
it embedded with almost all the variety of the min- 
eral kingdom, in the level plain, where the unvary- 
ing luxuriance of the climate, exhibits the rich smile 
of perpetual summer, and on the cloud capt towers 
of the mighty Alps, where stern winter reigns in 
undisputed dominion. 

Professor Stlliman gave a handsome compliment 
to Massachusetts. He said she was the first State 
within his knowledge, that had ever paid from the 


their being revived by the sun’s shining on the | 
hives. Had it not been for this we should doubt- | 
less have lost thousands. They are now confined 
to their hives where they must remain until they 
can go abroad with safety. 

The greatest disadvantages that we have experi- 
enced in managing bees, are done away by adopt- 
ing the above improvement, and we hope that oth- 
ers will be benefitted by it. 





From the New York Cultivator. 
Singular application of Grafting. 
New- Paltz, Nov. 3, 1834. 
Sir,—I have a very valuable apple tree which 
had the bark eaten off'a few inches above the ground 
by mice, in the winter, and I took the following 
method to save the tree. I took four small twigs 
from another tree, and engrafted them below the 
wound, in the manner of side grafting, and loosen- 
ing the bark above, bent the twigs and split them 
under the bark until they came parallel with the 








public treasury for a thorough Geological Survey. 
It was fitting that she should take the lead here, as 
she had in numerous other liberal enterprizes ; and 
surely she could not have made a better appropria- 
tion, than in aiding forward the developement of 
the rich Geological specimens, embosomed in her 
territory’ He spoke also in terms of high admira- 
tion of the scientific labors of Professor Hitchcock 
in this Geological Survey. 





From the Yankee Farmer. 
Improvement in Bee Hives. 


_ We have made an improvement in the construc- 
tion of hives last summer. It is very simple—so 
much the better. Cut a door in the bive at the us- 
ual place, 5 or 6 inches wide in a small hive, and 7 
or 8 in a large one, and about an inch and a half 
high; the upper part should be made perfectly 
straight by marking it and cutting with a drawing 


body, then covered them well by banking the dirt | 
above the wound and grafts. I left the earth around 
one season, then cleared it away, and found two 
}had taken. These have commenced to form new 
bodies, and the tree, from all appearances, is as 
thrifty as ever, and the twigs have grown in two 
years to the bigness of your thumb. 
I am, dear sir, your humble servant, 
ABRAHAM STEEN. 


From the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
The American Horse. 


In the extensive territory and varied climate of 
the United States, several breeds of horses are found. 
The Canadian is found principally in Canada, & 
the northern States. He is sup 1 to be of French 
descent, and many of the dled American trot- 
ters are of this breed. We will of some of 





pounds.—In the southern and middle part of Ver- 
mont, from four to four and a half. In Maine the 
average is five ; and in a few choice flocks, six lbs. 
the sheep.* The best merino wool of Europe, is 
from the bleak mountains of Saxony. The quan- 
tity and quality of wool is also considerably attect- 
ed by the food, management and selection of flocks 
as nature bountifully provides a dress for all animals 
according to their wants. Furs are found to be 
good, a the staple long, in proportion to the cold- 
ness of climate. 

“The northern parts of the United States and 
Canada, in addition to climate, have for the raising 
of wool, an important advantage over England, and 
the south of Europe, in cheapness of soil—much 
land being required for the supportof sheep. The 


| fee simple of good sheep farms in America, can be 


procured with the amount of the annual rent and 
taxes of the same quality of ground in England.” 


* They must be choice ones indeed, We should 
like the privilege of choosing a flock of that descrip-~ 
tion. We like the compliment and ——— wish 
’rwas true. Id. Maine Farmer, 





How to preserve pigs in good health and in good ap- 
petite during their period of fattening. 

Mix with their food a few gall nuts, bruised with 
charcoal. We are unable to account how this op- 
erates so beneficially on the ome ot the health 
of these animals, but we are wishful to make it 
public, as we have experienced the result to be de- 
cidedly good.—British Far. Mag. 

It is known to every farmer, that hogs, when fat- 
tening in a close pen, are liable to lose their appe- 
tite, become sick and die, There are several pre- 
ventives for this evil—as occasionally mixing a lit- 
tle sulphur with their food, giving them charcoal, 
rotten wood, or permitting them to root in a small 
yard appended to the pen. Some of these precau- 








them when we describe the paces of the horse. 


tions are necessary. 
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From the Haneock Advertiser. {of waters alone, but of insurmountable prejudice. |' Temperance House is in consequence, for the pres- 

A short account of the aspect of the country “ Down |The Tory Refugees who have made the province | ent, the only place of resort for travellers in the town. 
East,” from Ellsworth to the Jumping Off-place— | of New Brunswick their home, will not fail to wans- | We are informed that Mr. Porter is prepared to af- 
sth o deh ot Ge eed Washi _mit to their children,a share of dislike which promp- | ford accommodation for all who may call upon him. 
“6 of ineralogy of Washington | ted them to oppose our republican institutions and | The resolution to instruct the Selectmen appears to 
county. (CONCLUDED.) , caused them to be banished from their native soil. | haye produced a good deal of excitement in the 
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Eastport is a place of some importance, and as a_ 
frontier town situated at the eastern extremity of our | 
Union, on the banks of an important river dividing 
two nations, it may be looked upon as a point of 
much interest. It is about twelve miles from the 
manufacturing village of Pembroke; the interven- 
ing country is broken and rugged, but there are por- 
tions of country much improved, and when unen- 
cumbered by rocks, the soil appears capable of mak- 
ing excellent farms. The formation appears to be | 
of the primitive character, being a a sandstone, | 


This is the boundary line of the true ‘ Down East,’ 
in the strict sense of the word, and while an Amer- 
ican living on the banks of the St. Croix, regards 
with pride the free institutions of his country, let 
him not forget that here ‘jumped off? hundreds of 
tories, 


— SE Ee Ie EE SET 
Summary. 














At the annual meeting of the inhabitants of the 


| 
panennililisaeiietiiigmenacen | 


town. The meeting at which it was adopted was 
a very full one, and it passed by a vote of 352 to 
273. We do not perceive how the taverners can 
expect to obtain a reversal of this decision by the 
course they have adopted.—Boston Patriot. 





Meeting of Wool Growers.—A meeting of a num- 
ber of the wool growers of the County of Franklin 
was held at Shelburne Falls, on the 27th ult. A 
corresponding committee of eleven members was 
appointed,who were requested to ascertain the num- 


and granite succession of ledges, which dip to the | town of Winthrop, for the choice of town officers, | ber of fleeces raised for the market in their respec- 


North and West. The Sandstone is strongly im-_ 
pregnated with iron, the indications of which in- | 
crease as you proceed towards Eastport until the 
rock is in some places of a dark grey color. Tnis 
rock being most abundant, gives to the scenery a 
sombre aspect, which is heightened by the fog that | 
prevails at certain seasons of the year.—Travellers 
are often impressed with an unfavorable idea of the 
country, when the weather is clouded, and vegeta- 
tion disappeared, but no where doesa purer breeze 
and a brighter sun, fan the cheeks of health, or glow 
pon more majestic scenery, than those which greet 
the traveller, who standing on the eminence of Fort 
Sullivan casts his eyes over the superb bay of Pas- 
samaquoddy, when the warm winds blow from the | 
South West in the pleasant month of June. East- | 
port is situated upon an island which is connected | 
with the main land by two bridges, one for the 
Eastern road, the other leading from the Island to 
Pleasant Point, the residence of the remnant of that 
once powerful tribe the Passamaquoddy Indians. 
These bridges are about a mile apart, the new 
bridge leading to Pleasant Point was constructed 
for the purpose of shortening the road to Calais, 
which town is located about twenty eight miles up 
the river St. Croix. The island on which Eastport 
is situated, is four miles in length, and about a mile 
in width. The town is located near the Southern 


| 





end of the Island, about four miles from the bridge | 


which connects it with the main land. The Pen- 


holden on Monday last, the following persons were 

chosen. | 
Gustavus A. Benson, Moderator. 
Pliny Harris, Town Clerk. 


John Morrill, 
Benjamin Robbins, > Selectmen and Assessors. 
Samuel Clark, 


Alexander Belcher, T'reasurer and Agent. 
Rev. David Thurston, Superintending School 


“ Asbury Caldwell : ° 
« Josiah Houghton, Committee. 


Asa Fairbanks, Constable and Collector. 

Fire Wards—Thomas Newman, Orin Shaw, 
Daniel Carr, Jonathan Whiting, Peleg Benson, Jr. 

The town voted to raise 2000 dollars for High- 
ways, 620 dollars for Schools, and 800 dollars for 
the support of the poor and other necessary expen- 
ses. 





To Correspondents. 

As the Editor of the Maine Farmer has nothing 
to do with the business concerns of the paper—he 
requests all communications in regard to it, wheth- 
‘er for publication or otherwise, directed to Wm. 
Noyes & Co. Letters containing money or rela- 





insula on which the town of Lubec appears jutting 
out into the sea, forms a portion of the Southern side 
of the harbor, and with the British Island Campo- 
bello, on the East, makes an excellent port for ves- 
sels of any size. The Deer Islands lay tothe North 
and shut out the fine view which would otherwise 
be had of the town of St. Andrews which lies on 
the opposite side of Passamaquoddy Bay.—These 
islands are also Euglish, and are said to contain 
quantities of iron ore in a very pure state. 

The town of Eastport is pleasantly located, on a 
gentle inclined slope, facing Eastward, and exten- 
ding down tothe bay. The tide rises here to an 
unusual height, often reaching to the extent of twen- 
ty nine feet above low water mark. The road lead- 
ing to the town passes for halfa mile at the foot of 
a high perpendicular clift, which terminates in the 
promontory on which the fortifications of Fort Sul- 
livan is situated. This clift lies to the north of the 
town, and has a fine picturesque appearance. The 
ascent to the Fort from the town, is by sixty four 
wooden steps placed in the side of the bank. The 
barracks are in the most perfect order, every part 
evincing the greatest ycare and discipline; much 
credit is due those who have the charge of this de- 
partment of our national policy, for the efficient 
state in which it is maintained. Eastport isa place 
of some literary celebrity, it contains a valuable 
public Library—a Lyceum is well supported, and 
several gentlemen have given proof of their powers 
as writers of no ordinary capacity. Their schools 
are in a prosperous state, and the different church- 
es are well attended. There are two printing offi- 
ces in town to one of which is attached a commo- 
dious reading room. The business of the place 
consists chiefly of the provincial trade, fishing, plas- 
ter business, and smuggling, which last has become 
an important branch of on I on lines. 

Eastport may be called “the jumping-off-place” 
without any departure from the common applica- 
tion of words ; placed on the extreme Eastern por- 
tion of our country we see our flag proudly waving 
from the summit of the natural bulwarks of Fort 
Sullivan—immediately opposite another nation, 
with different laws, customs and feelings, holds ju- 
risdiction over the soil—a barrier lies between, not 


ting merely to business transactions, must be post 
‘paid. 





EARTHQUAKE AT ST. THOMAS. 
_ Extract from Capt. John Delesdernier’s Log Book. 


' 


tive towns, and to report at an adjourned meeting 
on the 20th of May. The Franklin Mercury states, 
that the proceedings of the meeting are preparatory 


| to the establishment of a general woo! market, to be 


held in some central place in the wool growing dis- 
tricts.— Boston Patriot. 





Steam Boat Bangor.—The Bangor Daily Whig 
states that the Bangor arrived at Frankfort on Mon- 
day last, with about 80 passengers, and that they 
would leave there on her return with 180, 





Appointments by the President—Benjamin Ren- 
shaw, to be Consul for the port of Laguayre, in the 
Republic of Venezuela, in the place of John Y. A. 
Williamson. 

Joseph Cullen, to be Consul for the Island of Ten- 
eriff, in the place of Payton Gay. 

Samuel Haight, to be Consul for the port of Cam- 
peche in Mexico, in the place of Henry Perrine. 





The Sea Serpent—Capt. Shibbles, of the brig 
Mannegan, of Tceniaun from Boston for New 
Orleans, which arrived here on Saturday last, states 
that he saw when about nine or ten miles from 
Race Point light, what he as well as the whole crew, 
supposed to be a Sea Serpent.—he could distinctly 
see it with the naked eye, but to be certain he took 
his glass and saw his eyes, neck and head, which 
was about as large as a barrel—the neck had some- 
thing that looked like a mane upon the top of it ;— 
several times he run his head seven or eight feet 
above the water, and for thirty or forty minutes he 
swam backward and forward with great swiftness. 
There were two other vessels near, ‘the crews of 
which were in the rigging looking at the same ob- 





| St. Thomas Feb. 11, 1835. 


“Twenty minutes past 10 o’clock, experienced a 
heavy shock of an Earthquake—the shock lasted 
about twenty five seconds—the report one and a 
half minutes. At the time it commenced, I was in 
a long low store in company with Mr. N. Carring- 
ton. The store was composed of brick, stone and 
lime, and stood on made land or ground, and the 
shock caused the building to rise and fall like a long 
flat boat, riding on the waves. The pots, hams and 
other articles usually hung on the beams of stores, 
were all put in motion, swinging to and fro. The 
shock was also felt by Capt. iia e, of the brig Ros- 
alba, of Baltimore, in lat 18 27, long 62 30, which 
lasted about one minute.” 


Another extract from the same. 


January 22.—* Tuesday, 10 of the clock in the 
evening, in passing the Island of Nevis, I was spec- 
tator to a scene that surpasses all description. A 
sudden stream of fire burst upon our sight that as- 
tonished and delighted us, It wasa broad sheet of 
flame illuminating the space of many miles—emit- 
ted from the voleanoe on the Island—in a few min- 
utes the flame disappeared and again burst forth in 
oue sudden and splendid column, rising from the 
horizon and broadening until it reached the sky and 
extended over the whole Island. The sight was 
sublime, baffling all description, I was about twen- 
ty miles from the Island, when it disappeared alto- 
gether and left us as dark as Erebus.” 

Boundary Gazette, Calais, March, 26. 





Tem e at Worcester—We understand that 
the Selectmen of Worcester, in compliance with 
the vote of the town, have refused licenses to tavern 
keepers for the retail of spirits, and in consequence 
the keepers of all the public houses, except Mr, 
Porter, of the Temperance House, have refused to 


ject. Capt. S. states that he should think it was 200 
_or 250 feet long, and that his head, neck and tail, 
and his motion in the water, was exactly like those 
| of a snake ; every time he put his head out of wa- 
ter, he made a noise similar to that of steam esca- 
ing from the boiler of a steam boat.— Gloucester 
lemocrat. 


Wild Animals.—The forests of this State still a- 
bound in numerous species of wild animals, such 
as the Moose, Deer, Caribou, Loupcervier, Lunk- 
asoose, and many others—most of them valuable 
for food and for their skins. The Lunkasoose (the 
orthography of the word is arbitrary) is an animal 
of which we have only heard recently ; but tradi- 
tion says, that a ferocious animal, of huge size, and 
with a mane like a lion, has actually been seen to 
come to the borders of {the river, and the lumber- 
men say that they have head him in the woods, 
roaring most lustily. The Indians, too talk about 
the ‘ Lunkasoose,’ and they are conclusive evidence 
in such matters. A few days since two large Moose 
were seen quietly travelling in the road near Orono 
—they occasionally left the track for the woods, but 
the great depth of snow soon forced them back a- 
gain. We believe they were pursued and caught. 

The Deer which are plentiful in this region, usu- 
ally herd together. A short time since some Jum- 
bermencame upon a “ yard” containing nine of 
these poor fellows—whose fleetiness is of no use to 
them when there are four or five feet of snow upon 
the ground—when discovered, they ploughed away 
the snow immediately about them, and prepared to 
defend themselves with the utmost desperation.— 
Bangor Daily Whig. 








At the March session of the Circuit Court, and 
Oyer and Terminer of the county of Herkimer, N. 
Y., Lydia Foster recovered from John English, for 











accept licenses for the retail of wines, &c. taken 
down their signs, and locked up their houses. The | 





breach of marriage, $1,000, The defendant was 
proved to be worth $8,000. 
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Marriages. 








Anti-Slavery. 





In this town, on Thursday evening, April 2d, by | Society by Rev. Mr. Caldwell may be expected on 
Rev. Josiah Houghton, Mr. Jonn Loverine to | Thursday 16th inst. De Day) at half past fonr 
Miss Paiscitza C. Woop, daughter of Dea. Enoch | oclock, P.M. at Rev. 


Wood. 


In Keesville, N. Y. Master Edward Shallon, aged 


15, to Miss Susan Stevens, aged 13. 





An Address before the Winthrop Anti-Slavery 


r.Thurston’s meeting house. 
All are invited to come and hear. 
Winthrop, April 7, 1835. 


THE 








7 Deaths. 


New York Lady’s Companion, 


DEVOTED TO 





In this town, on Monday last, Mr. Daniel O. Al- Original and selected tales, sketches, stories, arts, 


len, aged about 33. 
In Wiscasset, Mrs. Sarah Clark, 75. 


In Waldoboro’, Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Christian 


Caler, aged 60. 


In Biddeford, Caleb Locke, Esq. Counsellor at English, French and German Periodicals on a plan 


Law, of Gardiner, aged 33. 





sciences, amusements, fashions, and every 
description of Polite Literature. 
The selections will be made with taste and judg- 
ment, from the most celebrated and distinguished 


that will be at once agreeable, entertaining and in- 
teresting, and at such a low price, that it can be ob- 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, March 30. 
Reported for the Boston Patriot. 

At market 310 Beef Cattle, 10 pairs Workin 
Oxen, 12 Cows and Calves, 210 Sheep, and 
Swine—about 40 Beef Cattle remain unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattlk—The Cattle at market to- 
day were of a better quality than last week ; con- 


sequently more were sold at our highest quotations ; 


an equal quality brought corresponding prices. We 
quote the same. One yoke, fed by Mr. Samuel 
Childs, of Deerfield, very fine and heavy, were ta- 
ken at a high price. Also, 4 or 6 others which 


were sold by the “lump,” all of which were better embellished with splendid drawings and engravings. 
re : 


than has been at market before this season ; a few 
others at sometljng above our quotations, {ray 12 
a 25c); prime at 33 a 34s 6d; good at 30a 6d; 
thin at 24 a 28s. 

Working Oxen—We noticed sales at $64, 70 and 
$85. 

Cows and Calves—No sales noticed. 

Sheep—One lot at $5 each, the only sale made 
known to us. 

Swine—One lot 5 1-8 a6 1-8; one at 4 3-4 and 
5 3-4; also one entire lot 3-5 barrows at 5 1-8; at 
retail, small Shoats 6 a 7; large 1-2 to Ic less. 








Black Morgan---From Vermont. 
HAT champion of Morgan Horses will stand 
for the use of Mares the ensuing season at the 
following places, viz: at A. Lane’s Stable in Wayne 
Village, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays ; 
at Seth Beal’s Stable at North Turner, on Tues- 
days; and at Readfield Corner on Thursdays of 
each week, to commence the first week in May, 
and end the first week in July. 
BLACK MORGAN was sired by the famous 


Horse Sherman Morgan ; and is thought by re 
( 


judges to be the most perfect horse ever sired by 
that noted horse. 

Specimens of his stoek may be seen at either of 
the above named places, and those in favor of im- 
proving their breed of Horses are respectfully in- 
vited to call and see for themselves. 

Ternms.—F our Dollars by the Season or six dol- 
lars to ensure a foal, one dollar down and five dol- 
lars when the mare proves with foal; all favors 
gratefully ements the subscribers. 

. W. OWEN, 
LEMUEL BARTLETT. 


Wayne, March 31, 1835. | publisher for each subscriber. Persons furnishing 








Farm For Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale the farm upon | 
which he now lives in Winthrop. Said farm | 
is two miles from the village and about eight miles 
from Augusta, and was formerly known by. 
the name of the Stephen Pullen Farm. It contains | 
100 acres, and is conveniently divided into tillage, 
pasturage, mowing and wood land. It is well wa- | 
tered—has near the house a good spring and two | 
good wells of water. About 25 acres are first rate | 
brook intervale. There is annually cut upon the 
farm about 35 tons of hay, 25 of it of the first qual- 
ity. ‘There is also about 8 acres of second growth 
Sugar maples, affording an excellent chance for the 
manufacture of maple sugar—probably 2000 or 


more trees now y for tapping. The whole is| 
offered on reasonable terms—one half of the 


chase money down, and the remainder in i | 
curity in three annual payments, 


s WM. H. BEARCE. 
Winthrop, April 8, 1835. — 


tained by every class of readers. ‘This publication 
will be of that nature which will ensure its success 
to every branch of the community, and all articles 
will be of a moral, pleasing and instructive nature. 

It will be issued on the 15th ot every month, 
stitched on a colored cover, printed on good paper, 
with new and handsome type; and contain from 
forty to fifty large octavo pages, which will form at 
the close of the year two uncommon large volumes 
for the small sum of THREE dollars per annum, 
payable in advance ; the last number of each volume 
will be accompanied by a beautiful engraved title 
page and index.—The work will occasionally be 


The advantages arising from the above publica- 
tion will be easily conceived,—containing by far a 
greater quantity of reading, than could in any other 
way be brought together in one form and in regu- 
lar and standard manner, which is far preferable to 
keeping Scrap Books and A.Lsums, or preserving 
every piece that is interesting to the reader ; where- 
as in the proposed publication, all can be preserved 
| alike and ina suitable style for binding ; and thus 
| not only do credit to the library of the Philosopher, 
but add greatly to the knowledge and amusement 
| of every branch of the present generation. 

| A publication on this plan has never been at- 
tempted in New York, although many of a similar 
nature have been long established in our sister cit- 
| ies with great success; the Publishers therefore begs 
'to assure the public, that his arrangements are such 
| that he hopes to meet the patronage of an enlight- 
'ened and discriminating community. 

| Several gentlemen of known literary talent have 











List of Letters 
Remaining in the ~— S at Winthrop, Apri I, 


35. 

Austin Alden Joshua Millet 
William Brown Isaac N. Metcalf 
Martin Cushing Mary Jane Otis 
Lemuel Capen Charles Pinkham (2) 
Cordelia E. Danforth Eliphalet and Nathan 
Sarah Dearborn ackard 
Daniel McDuffie (2) Ebenezer Packard 
Joseph Fellows Aaron Palmer 
Oliver Foster Charles Robbins 
Nathan Foster John W. H. Rogers 
Hannah Foster Russel Shaw 
Daniel A. Fairbanks Samuel Shaw 
Abagail Gilson Ephraim K. Smart 
Joseph Haselton Benjamin Stevens 
Lorane Higgins Benjamin Southworth 
Rey. J. Houghton Albert G, Scott (2) 
E. W. Hawk Amasa Tinkham 
Sally Kimball, care of | David Titus 

Nath] Kimball | Eliza Williams 
J. Litchfield Samuel Wood (2) 
Gorham Luce Joel White, Jr. 





GEO. W. STANLEY, Post Master. 


KenNEBEC, 88.—/t a Court of Probate, held at Au- 
gnsta, within and for the ae of Kennebec, on 
the last T'wesday of March, A. D. 1835, 

LLOYD THOMAS, Executor of the last will and 

testament of HUSHAI THOMAS, late of Win- 

throp, in said County, deceased, having presented 
his first account of administration of the Estate of 
said deceased for allowance: 

Ordered, That the said Executor give notice 
to all persons interested, by causing a copy of 
this order to be published three weeks successively 
in the Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that 
they may appear at a Probate Court to be held at 
Augusta, in said county, on the last Monday of 
April, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and shew 
cause, if any they have, why the same should not 
be allowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

A true copy. 

Attest : Geo. Rowinson, Register. 








Notice. 


S. CHANDLER has removed to the Store op- 
posite the Factory. Calculating on buikling 4 
Store, he is disposed to sell what goods he has on 
hand low, and very many at cost, He respectfully 
invites his friends and former customers to call. 
Winthrop, April 8, 1835. 





een tendered their assistance to enable the 
| Publisher to accomplish his object in commencing 
the “ New York Lady’s Companion.” | 
All those splendid sketches that have gained such 
celebrity in France and Italy, will be translated and 





_re-printed in the columns of this monthly periodi- 
‘cal. The great range of materialsthe publisher has 
already in his power, together with the assistance 
offered, will enable him to present to the public 
, such a work as he hopes will meet their approba- 
| tion, and he asks only for the support, the merits of 
the publication may entitle him. 

{{ >> Subscriptions received at No. 58 Wall street 
up stairs—where letters may be addressed to the 
subscriber (post paid.) 

*.* Post “a and others becoming agents for 
this work, are required to remit only $2 50 to the 





Jive subscribers and forwarding the amount of sub- 









SAW MILL. 


HE subscriber having hired the Saw Mill belonging to 
the Winthrop Manufacturing Company, would give 


notice that the same is in complete order for sawing, and 
solicits a share of patronage. 


C B. MORTON. 





Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees 


and Plants, &c. 


Nursery of WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton, Me, 
Five and a half miles from Boston, by the Western Ac- 


enue—half a mile from the Worcester Railroad. 


The Fruit Trees include the finest kinds 
of New Flemish Pears ;—Also Apples, 
Cherries, Peaches, plums, Nectariwnes, 
Apricots, Almonds, Quinces, Grape 
ines, Currants, Raspberries, Gooseberries, and 


seription, $15, will be entitled to the work free for | Mulberries, including the Chinese Mulberry, or 
’ ’ 


one year. 
Agents and others are requested to transmit the | 


| Morus Mucticau.is; Strawberries, Figs, &c., Se- 
| lections from the best varieties known. The Or- 


Tree comprise one 
names of subscribers by the 20th of April, and the | pemantel “Tuses: Sa Shame shane, comm 


rice of subscription on the receipt of the first num- 
yer, or the second will not be forwarded. 
Advertisements will be inserted on the cover, on 
reasonable terms. WM. W. SNOWDEN. 
New York, Feb. 25th, 1835. 


Notice. 

Whereas my son, PHINEHAS HARMON 
FOSS, has left me without my consent. This is 
to forbid all persons harboring or trusting him on 
my account, as I shall pay no debts of his contrac- 
ting. Any person employing said boy, I shall claim 
so much of his wages as the law allows in such ca- 
ses. PHINEHAS FOSS. 

Livermore, April 1, 1835. 


The Northern Shepherd, 








| thousand varieties, the most beautiful known ; these 


include Horse Chesnuts, Weeping Willows, Catai- 


| pas, Mountain Ash, Ailanthus or Tree of Heaven, 


Scotch Larch, Silver Firs, Venetian Sumach, Snow- 
balls, Lilacs, Honeysuckles, &c. &c.—Superb Chi- 
na and Hardy Roses, Herbaceous Flowermg Planie, 
Ponies, and splendid Double Dahlias. 

Trees and Plants, when ordered, are selected and 
labelled with due precaution and care, and securely 
packed and duly drwanded from Boston by land 
or sea. Transportation gratis to the City, 

All orders left with DAVID STANLEY, Win- 
throp who is Agent, will be in like manner pronapi- 
ly attended to.—Catalogues gratis, on application. 


Lost, 
A Silver ever pointed PENCIL. The finder will 








For sale at this office. 


much oblige the owner by leaving it at this office. 
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Poetry. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Spring---a Scene. 


Upon that rock that broken rock I clung, 

To me it was a scene of awful wonder ; 

Its massive broken fragments had been flung 
Along the ground ; all spake the work of thunder, 
Whose firy bolt, hurled by a hand whose power 
Had with an equal ease torn solid worlds asunder, 
In mighty wrath, had dashed it in an hour. 


From thence not far away, a brook meandered, 

A thing of life it seemed, whose voice was sweet, 
And nature tongued, as if from heaven it wandered ; 
O’er which the morning beams, with golden feet, 
Tread light and free, as if they reVelled there— 
Like joy’s blest hours, which passing gay and fleet, 
Drive from the heart each fear and anxious care. 


Between the two a low lain vail was spread, 

Where Spring had passed the dewy nights of May, 

And left behind her mats of white and red.— 

So fond of show, she hung on every spray 

A bud or blossom, which with moon-beams seemed 

To sleep awhile, but shone amid the day, 

Like flowers on trees immortal which had never 
dreamed. 


And afar off, the ocean waves were rolling, 

Their notes the dark blue waters swept along, 

As if they were the Winter’s death knell tolling, 

And bade their own free Summer come along ; 

A thousand suns seemed bathing in the billow, 

Or dancing to the ocean’s morning song, 

Where just before, the night had slumbered on her 
pillow. Criro. 


Female Faith. 
BY MISS L. E. LANDON, 


She loved you when the sunny light 
Of bliss was on your brow ; 

That bliss has sunk in sorrow’s night, 
And yet—she loves you now. 


She loved you when your joyous tone 
Taught every heart to thrill ; 

The sweetness of that tongue is gone, 
And yet—she loves you still. 


She loved you when you proudly stept, 
The gayest of the gay ; 

That pride the blight of time has swept, 
Unlike her love away. 


She loved you when your home and heart 
Of fortune’s smile could boast ; 

She saw that smile decay—depart— 
And then she loved you most. 


Oh, such the generous faith that grows 
In woman’s gentle breast ; 

’Tis like that star that stays and glows 
Alone in night’s dark vest ; 


Thatstays because each other ray 
Has left the lonely shore, 

And that the wanderer on his way 
Then wants her light the more. 





Miscellany. 











Learning a Trade. 


There are many people who dislike the name of 
mechanic and who would, rather than put their 
ehildren to an honest trade, tug hard at their busi- 
ness and live sparingly for the sake of giving them 
a college education. They think meanly of him 
who wears the leather apron, and is not dressed 
up in finery and show. This we believe is the 
reason why there are so many pettifoggers and 
vagabonds in the world. Many ason has been 
sent to colledge with the expectation of his parents 
highly excited, but like the fable of the mountain, 





he only produced a mouse. We think highly of 
our colleges and literary institutions, and rejoice 
to see them prosper ; but we are more pleased to 
see an individual’s mind turned in a right current. 
There are hundreds of lawyers who would have 
made better mechanics; and have obtained a more 
comfortable livelihood. And we have no doubt, 
there are many mechanics who would stand high 
at the bar, had they been blessed with a liberal ed- 
ucation. But ifa child have talents, they will not 
remain hid ; and no matter what his trade or pro- 
fession is, they will sooner or later burst forth, 
There are many distinguished individuals in the 
literary world who were bred to mechanical trades. 
Many of the editors of our best conducted jour- 
nals were mechanics and do credit to the stations 
they occupy. And our mechanics too, generally 
speaking, are the most indnstrious part of the com- 
munity. They are almost always busily employed. 
But it is apt to be otherwise with professional men. 








The New-Yorker. 


On Saturday the 21st of March, will be issued the first 
number of the second vol. of THE NEW YORKER; and 
the publishers trust this 7 announcement will attract 
the seasonable attention of all those who may choose to 
commence their subscriptions at that time. 

The New- Yorker will continue to preserve the 
general character which has thus far secured it the apprc val 
of a steadily and rapid!y mereasing patronage, and a popu- 
larity commensurate with the sphere of its circulation. The 
pecuharities of its plan were adopted after much reflection; 
and we have not learned that its prominent features have 
failed in a single point to receive the approbation of its pat. 
rons and the public. The paper will continue to be arran- 
ged as follows : 

I. Literary Department—Embracing the whole 
outer form of the paper, and presenting twelve ample col- 
umns of Reviews of New Publications, Original and Selec- 
ted Tales, Essays, Poems, Anecdotes, &c. §&c. The orig- 
inal contributions to this department are regularly and 
promptly paid for; and in addition to the many writers who 
have favored us with articles during the past year, and 


They are often dilatory, lazy. It is an effort for | whose essays will continue to enrich our columns, we have 


them to bend their minds to a difficult pursuit. | 


They are well informed because they spend much 
of their time in reading, but this is an unprofitable 
buisness, unless we have some definite object in 
view. 

In these remarks we wish it not tobe understood 
that we think lightly of professional men generally ; 
for we do not. We wish to address ourselves 
particularly to those parents who are hesitating 
what occupation to give their children, Are they 
ingenious, fond of mechanieal pursuits? Give 
them atrade. Do they love to study, and cannot 
give their attention to anything else > Send them 
to college. Let your children choose themselves 
what trade or profession they will follow ; and what 
they select will generally prove the most advanta- 
geous in the end. But never think a trade too 
humble for your son to work at, nor a profession too 
important for him to acquire. Let every parent 
pursue this course with his children and we are 
confident there would be less unhappiness and 
misery in the world. You can never force a trade 
or a profession upon a child ; it must be natural to 
him. Ardisregard fora child’s inclination in this 
respect has often proved his ruin, or at least, unfit- 
ed him for the duties of life.-—Boston Mechanic. 


New-England Seed Store. 

At the Agricultural and Horticultural Warehouse 
connected with the New-England Farmer the sub- 
secriber continues the Seed Establishment, and now 
offers to dealers, Gardeners, and the public gener- 
ally an unrivalled collection of 

GARDEN, GRASS, ann FLOWER SEEDS, 
comprising unusual fine varieties and of undoubted 
quality and vitality—being raised under the partie- 
ular direction and expressly for the establisiment. 

Garden Seeds in boxes assorted for dealers from 
10 to 100 dollars each.—Also in pounds, halves and 
quarters at very moderate prices. 

Boxes of Seeds containing a good assortment for 
private gardens at $3 each. 

300 to 400 choice varieties of FLOWER SEEDS 
in 6 cent papers—20 papers for $1,00. 

Grass Seeds at the lowest market prices at Whole- 
sale and Retail. 

Fruit and Ornamental TREES, Grape Vines, 
Plants and Roots supplied at one day’s notice. 

Just published a Catalogue of 80 pages whieh 
will be sent gratis to customers. 


Jan. 21. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


Just Published, 
And for sale at this ofice—THE NORTHERN 








SHEPHERD, being a Report of a Committee of 


the Kennebec County Agricultural Society, upon 
the Diseases and Management of Sheep. 


Small Establishment. 


HE subscriber respectfully informs the public, 

that he has obtained licence, as a common 
Victualer. Those who are market men, with hor- 
ses, and travellers who are willing to receive civil 
treatment, with a very plain style, in victualing, 
lodging and horse keeping, with a moderate bill, 
will please give him a call. They can then judge 
whether he is worthy of further nage. He 
may be found a few steps from Esquire Wood's 
Corner, and from Mr. Pitts’ Corner, opposite the 
old Hay Scales, on Bowdoin Street. 

CHARLES ROBBINS. 
Winthrop, Feb’y 3, 1835. 





the promise of assistance from others whose names are al- 
ready well known to their countrymen. We do not parade 
these names, as is the fashion of some; but we confidently 
appeal to the experience of the past year as affording an 
earnest of our zealous, untiring, and we trust not altogether 
unsuccessful exertions to render the literary character of the 
New Yorker interior to that of no journal ofits class in this 
country. 

Il. Political Intelligence.—In this department al 
one does the New Yorker present an anomaly in the histo- 
ry of the newspaper press of the Union. Our plan embra- 
ces the collection ofevery important item of political intel- 
ligence—whatever be its character and bearing—in the 
language of historical record, and with the strictest regard 
to the preservation of an unquestioned neutrality between 
the contending parties, opinions and sectional! divisions 
existing in the country. The Editor refers with a proud 
satisfaction to the fact, that throughout the past year, he 
has presented a minute and circumstantial account of all 
the elections which have taken place in the several States, 
during an eminently ardent and excited canvass, without 
once incurring the censure or even the exception of any 
political journal. And, while he reserves to himself the 
right of commenting briefly but freely on the topics of the 
day, and of offering such suggestions as the aspect of the 
times may seem to require, he yet holds himself pledged 
that such remarks shall not interfere, in any material de- 
gree, with the views, the doctrines or the prospects of any 
political party. He cherishes the confident expectation, 
that the files of the New Yorker will hereafter be referred 
to for the truth of any controverted statement regarding 
the results of elections, &c. §c. since its establishment, 
with mutual deference and with entire conviction of abso- 
lute certainty. 

III. General Intelligence.—Consisting of Foreign 
and Domestic News. Literary Items, Statistics, Brief 
Notices of the Drama, &c. 

However it may be the fortune of others to obtain the 
confidence and patronage of the public, on the credit of pio- 
spective improvements and future excellence, the publishers 
are content to rest their claims to public consideration 
distinctly on what they have already accomplished, and 
respectfully invite the patrons of American litetature to 
examine their journal and judge what it WILL BE from 
what it Is. 

When it is considered that no periodical of like character 
for originality and variety of literary contents, comprehen- 
siveness of plan, and the amount of matter weekly presented 
has ever been attempted in this country at a less price 
than three to five dollars per annum, the publishers trust 
they will not be deemed presumptuous in expressing the 
hope thet their journal will attract the attention, even if it 
should not secure the favor of the patrons of American 
literature. y H. GREELEY §& Co. 

Office No. 20 Nassau st, New York. 


CONDITIONS. 


The New YorKER will be published every Saturday 
morning on a large imperial! sheet of the best quality, and 
afforded to patrons in city or country, at TWO DOLLARS 
per annum PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, The experience of 
the past year admonishes us to regard the advance payment 
from distant subscribers as an indispensible condition. 
When, from peculiar circumstances, payment is delayed 
till the expiration of the quarter, fifty oents will be added. 
Any person remitting ten dollars free of charge to us, shall 
receive six copies for one year, and in the same proportion 
for a larger number. P. ‘Masters and others are respect- 
fully requested to interest themselves in our behalf, with the 
assurance that the best possible terms will be atforded ther. 





Notice. 


The subscriber will have a prime assortment of 
WOODWARD’S make PLOUGHS in season for 
use this spring. Also a number of Single Horse 
Waggons. He expects Mr. Srone to work with 
him, and will pay particular attention to horse shoe- 
ing. Other branches of custom work done up in 
good style at short notice. 

Please give us a call. 


Yours, &c. H. GOULD. 











Winthrop, March 12, 1835. 
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